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TOP OF WROUGHT IRON SCR KEN 



BY SAMUEL YELLIN 



RESIDENCE OF H. C. FRICK 



AMERICAN WROUGHT IRON 

BY HOWARD FREMONT STRATTON 



THE industrial arts peculiar to America 
are few. The native pottery, blanket 
weaving and basketry, of the usual abo- 
riginal crudity, have little except an 
ethnological interest akin to the art essays 
of the rest of the early world. The 
Colonial style of building, following the log 
cabin, adopted certain of the good ideas of 
the mother country and gave, in so doing, 
a character modified by material (especially 
wood) appropriate to our manner of living; 
and since that manner has changed, the 
art has changed. That is, the life of the 
people has become more cosmopolitan and 
into their surroundings the results of this 
touching upon the many points of other 
nationalities have been incorporated. 

There are names of places of historic note 
which immediately come into our minds 
when we think of wrought iron; Nurem- 
berg, Sienna, Toledo, Antwerp — to mention 
only one in each of four great countries — 
because they have given a distinction to the 
product of Germany, Italy, Spain and 
Belgium, so that we define by these names 
certain types of this work always associated 
with the land. 
In considering what Mr. Yellin has 



executed it is inevitable we should recognize 
the Spanish style in the great gates and 
screen in the King chapel at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York City; 
and the English Gothic in the West Point 
buildings, as the French Gothic in many 
besides; the various periods of the Italian 
in the palatial residences of Mr. Frick and 
various others; and the sturdy German of 
Mr. Yellin's own town in much that he does. 
But there is a type which is beginning to be 
evolved, promising some American char- 
acter, and it may grow to maturity and be a 
style, or, better, a contribution to the 
progress of the aesthetic idea, because it is 
after all not a question of the limitations 
impressed by an individual person or race, 
but the expression of the art of the material 
and craft, and this Mr. Yellin has eminently 
demonstrated, whether working in "styles" 
or beating out a form of thought which is 
suggested by entirely new conditions. 
Being master of the metal and the means of 
moulding it to idea, his work must always 
be good work for whatever period of time 
he is defining it. 

In the richly designed country places and 
in the not-so-costly suburban house of the 
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WROUGHT IRON TABERNACLE DOOR— OUR LADY OF VICTORY CHURCH.7PHILADELPHIA 
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WORK IN WROUGHT IRON 



BY SAMUEL YELLIN 



less well-to-do, are furnishings and fittings 
of an appropriate elegance, the response 
made by craftsmen to a genuine demand 
of need and taste. Mr. Yellin has met 
these demands with as much skill and judg- 
ment as the greater efforts where historic 
examples pointed the way, and round about 
Philadelphia, in which city his shop is 
located, are to be found many examples of 
his skill. 

Among these I would class his work at 
the Valley Forge Memorial Chapel (even 
if it is ecclesiastical), for it represents the 
high results available in small buildings, 
where the architect and designer have the 
appreciation and spirit of the place. For 
it is becoming evident to even some of our 
slower-minded people that the direct im- 
portation, or imitation, of a foreign style in 
a native building will result in a "foreign- 



substance" appearance; that the introduc- 
tion of Italian details into Colonial struc- 
ture is unwise, and that the driveway gate 
will be more pleasing if in keeping with its 
own manor house. 

It is significant that so much of the good 
work in wrought iron has been done in 
connection with the new college and 
university buildings all over the country, for 
the influence of contact cannot be other- 
wise than advantageous and far-reaching. 
The house, home and public structure 
builders of the future are largely in these 
institutions and will carry on the traditions 
of their physical surroundings quite as 
much as any of the scholastic ones. 

The "gentle art" of shoeing horses and 
the putting on of wagon tires, of our first 
stage of development here, eventually had 
added to it the not gentle art of casting 
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vicious stoves, and other ware, in the same 
metal ; and although there was a brief period 
of firebacks, when armorial designs, chiefly 
embodying the lion and unicorn, were made 
with considerable spirit, the increased 
demand for products decreased the demand 
for ideas; and when the front fence was 
to be set up, or the fountain or stag on the 
lawn, it was molten and not forged. With 
the passing of the iron dog, which once 
guarded the path to the porch, and the 
lamp-post which stood as a symbol of 
kerosene and early gas activity, the bad 
taste of the epoch has so diminished that 
it is safe to say that the majority of people 
building houses of even moderate cost 
select wrought iron in place of cast, for the 
necessities filled by this ore; and in the 
more important classes of building, a 



veritable renaissance of the craft has been 
effected, and it is not too much to say that 
this has been done through Mr. Yellin's 
exertions. As the architects become more 
scholarly through study of the best ex- 
amples and clients more appreciative 
through travel and contact with the world's 
monumental structures, a natural ab- 
horrence of the heavy, inappropriate and 
false effects of our, let us say, Victorian 
period, possessed them and the revolt was 
begun. Perhaps the occasion evolves the 
man; at any rate with the emergence of the 
better sense of fitness arose the individual 
to produce the fitting thing, and what has 
been so auspiciously begun is surely to be 
as greatly attained. Certainly in America 
the demand has been created by the effort 
of the American designer and workman. 
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